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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM A SUCCESS. 


THE COUNTRY DEMANDS IT. 





Congress should supply Ample Funds. 





Tuat civil service reform is a complete success when 
fairly carried out was demonstrated at the dinner given 
in Boston, November 22. It was shown that the service 
of the State of Massachusetts and its twenty-three cities 
has been carried on for five years under the reform sys- 
tem with such complete satisfaction that the commission 
have been requested from time to time to extend the 
operation of their laws. These requests for extensions 
have come not only from reformers, but from executive 
officials not identified with the agitation for the reform. 
The examinations are shown to be practical, the ques- 
tions to relate to the kinds of work to be performed in 
the several positions for which the questions are asked, 
and those appointed are shown to be better qualified for 
their work than those selected under the patronage sys- 
tem. Those having the appointments to office testify 
that they are saved the vast amount of annoying and per- 
plexing solicitation so prevalent under the old system ; 
and, what is more, these numerous offices are taken out 
of the region of caucuses, conventions, and elections, to 
the great advantage both of the offices and of politics. 

With this unanswerable practical proof of the success 
of the reform, there will be no excuse for Congress to fail 
to increase the appropriations for the National Commis- 
sion to seventy-five thousand or one hundred thousand 
dollars, so that the reform may be as thorough and suc- 
cessful in the United States service as it has been in the 
service of Massachusetts and its cities. 








THE MONTH. - 





THE Boston and Cambridge Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tions are to be congratulated on the success of their dinner 
given in Boston on November 22. The motive for the dinner 
lay in the belief that a majority of the people are disgusted 
with the spoils system, but that only a few understand the rem- 
edy which has been so efficaciously applied. ‘The theme of the 
speeches was a clear and non-partisan statement of the happy 


results in Massachusetts of the law applied to her State service 
and that of her cities. 





In comparison with the fair and orderly system of appoint- 
ments disclosed by the speeches at this dinner, look at the 
results of the distractions and divisions, caused by a wholesale 
political use of the unclassified offices in the federal government. 
In Virginia, Mahone was given the disposal of the federal offices 
in his State, with the result that the Democratic plurality was 


increased from 1,539 in 1888 to 42,000 in 1889. Iowa, the 
home of Clarkson, the efficient and avowed patronage-monger, 
which went Republican by 31,721 in 1888 without the aid of 
any Offices, this year, with all the help those offices could give, 
is lost to the Republicans. Ohio was Republican in 1888 by 
19,599 plurality, with the patronage in Democratic hands. The 
campaign in 1889 started off with all the offices in the hands of 
the Republicans, with a strong anti-civil service reform speech 
from their leader, Congressman Grosvenor, and the Republican 
candidate himself declaring that the reform was “all rot,” and 
yet the Republicans were defeated. 

It seems by this that it is at least true that the offices have 
not increased the strength of the party. 





THE politicians continually mistake the influence of the offices 
on the public mind. A few days ago, a Republican, who had 
been circulating a petition among the business men of Boston for 
the appointment of a certain Republican collector of customs, 
told us he ‘was surprised to find how little the Republican busi- 
ness men cared to have a Republican collector. They wanted a 
business collector, and were satisfied with the present collector, 
though he was a Democrat. By dragging partisan and clique 
politics into the business offices of the government, any party 
does its best to disgust the intelligent, thinking men, who have 
no political “ axes to grind.” 


THE disappointments of office-seekers under the spoils sys- 
tem are peculiarly bitter. They feel that the influences that 
have been brought to “court” against them are secret and 
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underhand. Secret charges are made not only against the 
Democrat who is to be removed, but» against opposing Repub- 
lican aspirants for the place. It is no wonder that a stinging 
sense of unfair treatment is left behind, and that this shows 
itself in indifference at elections, abusive language, hot blood, 
and, even as in Lexington, Ky., in a deadly duel. 

Colonel A. M. Swope had been collector of internal revenue 
for the 7th Kentucky district from 1877 to 1883. In the Ken- 
tucky Republican convention in 1888, he made a strong fight 
for Shearman, and was opposed by Colonel Goodloe. Since 
last March, Colonel Swope was an applicant for Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue under President Harrison, but was defeated, 
it is claimed, through the secret enmity of Colonel Goodloe. 
Goodloe and Swope met by chance in the post-office November 
8, and after a few hot words succeeded in killing one another. 
This is one more instance of the barbarous tendencies of ap- 
pointment by intrigue. 





THE report of the United States Civil Service Commission on 
the assessments of candidates has been made to the President, 
and is in his hands. The report is not allowed to be published ; 
but, from the evidence collected, it appears that circulars signed 
by office-holders have been sent to the departments, soliciting 
office-holders to subscribe to the Republican campaign fund in 
Virginia. This is a direct violation of § 11 of the Civil Service 
Act. By § 11, no office-holder shall “directly or indirectly 
solicit or receive, or be in any manner concerned in soliciting or 
receiving, ... any contribution for any political purpose what- 
ever” from any other officer-holder. This is a test case, and we 
watch with great interest to see whether the administration will 
preserve its well-earned reputation of faithfully executing the 
Civil Service Law. 


THE appointment of John Field as postmaster of Philadel- 
phia receives the approbation of all good citizens. Mr. Field 
was one of the celebrated committee of one hundred in Phil- 
adelphia, and played an important part in the investigation of 
the almshouse abuses, and, though an ardent Republican, has 
not hesitated in local politics to support a good Democrat in 
opposition to a “ring” Republican. The following letter shows 
his position on civil service reform :— 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20, 1889. 


WaynE MACVEAGH, Esq., President, and R. FRANcIS Woop, Esq,., 
Secretary, of the Civil Service Reform Association of Philadelphia. 


Gentlemen,— 1 thank you cordially and sincerely for your courteous 
and complimentary letter. It is due to the administration to say that 
my membership in your body, and my views in relation to the public 
service, were fully known and understood before the position of post- 
master was tendered to me, and that I have not been asked to modify 
those opinions in any particular. 

The existing postal rules and regulations adopted by the Civil 
Service Commission and approved by President Harrison are more 
comprehensive and far-reaching than those under his predecessor, 
and embrace nearly all the positions occupied by employees in the 
post-office. These rules and regulations, and the full spirit and pur- 
pose of the law, as I understand the same, shall be strictly observed 
and maintained. So far, therefore, as applies to these places, there 
will, during my administration, be no removal, except for just and 
legal cause, and no appointment save in strict accordance with 
the law. 

As to the few positions to which the said rules and regulations do 
not apply, it is sufficient for me to say that changes will be made 
therein when, in my judgment, the efficiency of the service will be 
thereby promoted. Yours very respectfully, 


(Signed) JouN FIELD. 











AT a recent meeting of postmasters in Washington, Post- 
master-General Wanamaker is reported to have said : — 

There is a necessity for a radical reform in the railway mail service. 
It matters not to me if a man can talk all day about cube and square 
root, theorems, and geometry, and climatic effects in Africa and Asia, 
so long as he does not thoroughly know the section of the country 
through which his postal car may be running. I would sooner have 
a postal clerk who knows every nook and corner in his district than 
some theorist who could tell all about zones and geographical centres 
remote from his own country; and I shall recommend to Congress 
that the civil service examinations be modified to this extent. 

We are glad to be able to print the following reply to our 


inquiry regarding these rumors :— 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Nov. 23, 1889. 


My dear Sir,— The Postmaster-General has been so very busy for 
the last week preparing his annual report that I have only just now 
had an opportunity to Ivins your queries to his attention. 

He directs me to say that he is very much indebted for your con- 
sideration, and that he has made no public criticism whatever of the 
questions asked by the civil service examiners. Nobody, I am sure, 
is so much interested in the success of the Post-office Department in 
every way as he is; and he would be very grateful for any sugges- 
tions which you might find time to offer. 

With great respect, yours most truly, 
MARSHALL CUSHING, Private Secretary. 


As SIMILAR criticisms of civil service methods are very prev- 
alent, we here take the pains to say that the examination for 
railway mail clerks consists in seeing which applicants can 
read with the greatest rapidity and accuracy one hundred en- 
velopes -addressed in different handwritings, in seeing which 
know the most about the cities and towns in the part of the 
country in which they seek to be employed, with the principal 
railway connections. To this are added tests of penmanship, 
letter-writing, copying, and a few questions in very simple arith- 
metic, embracing addition, subtraction, and multiplication of 
whole numbers in United States geography. From beginning 
to end there cannot be found any questions even in fractions, 
to say nothing of “cube and square root,” “geometry, and 
climatic effects in Africa and Asia.” 





AxsouT a month ago, Secretary Blaine gave W. R. Lewis, 
United States Consul in the Barbary States, and his accusers 
a full and impartial hearing. Why should not this principle be 
extended to other officials against whom charges are filed? 
Of course, these hearings could not be given by cabinet officers ; 
but officials could be detailed for the purpose. For example, 
no postmaster ought to be dismissed on charges without a hear- 
ing before a post-office inspector. 





THE MISSOURI CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
Meeting and Resolutions. 


When the Civil Service Reform Association held its annual meet- 
ing on June 27, the Executive Committee, through its chairman, 
Charles Claflin Allen, presented a report. This report contained a 
section condemning President Harrison for violation of the spirit of 
the Civil Service Law and his promises before election. This sec- 
tion aroused more discussion than the Association had ever heard. 

President S. M. Breckenridge deprecated criticism of the Admin 
istration, and a resolution was introduced to recommit the report, 
with the request that, when it was again offered, the paragraphs 
against the Administration be omitted. 

This failed to pass, but a motion to defer action on the report until 





October carried. The offensive or offending section of the report 
was as follows :— 


In his letter of acceptance, General Harrison stood upon the plat- 
form and affirmatively expressed his approval of civil service reform. 
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you call me to take the witness stand. You ask me: Has the Civil 
Service Law proved practical in its application to the public service? 
Does the system established by it belong to the cloisters of China 
and the aristocracy of England, or is it adapted to the public busi- 
ness offices of Massachusetts and her cities? Are we commissioners 
dreamy philosophers floating in cloudland, or are we, as business 
men, enforcing estates principles to the improvement of the public 
service? These are fair questions. You have a right to put them. 
Civil service in Massachusetts five years ago passed from the region 
of a desired reform into a legally established system. That system 
must now be judged, not by anticipated benefit, but by accomplished 
result. The people of the State have the right to know whether 
their $12,000 or $14,000 appropriation is wasted upon a humbug, or is 
expended in the improvement of her public service. These ques- 
tions are questions of fact; and I must, to answer them, call your 
attention to the facts. 

I group those of them to which I shall refer in three classes: 
first, the proof shown by the growth and enlargement of the system 
since its introduction; second, the proof from the present actual 
working of the system; third, the opinion of it expressed by admin- 
istrative officers. As to the progress of the system, let me say that 
the most difficult work of the commission in 1884 was the classifica- 
tion of the service. We had the national and New York rules as 
precedents regarding applications, examinations, and certifications ; 
but they were no guide in regard to the classification of the service 
of Massachusetts and her cities. The public service here was very 
different from that in the United States or in New York. It in- 
cluded far less employees in any one office, but called for much 
greater variety of qaaiicetion. The officers were more scattered 
and varied ; and we had to select out of this service what we deemed 
best to classify under the rules. The commissioners approached the 
question in a conservative spirit, feeling it better to keep behind 
rather than attempt to lead public sentiment. We wished so to 
administer the system that the people, seeing the results, would, like 
Oliver Twist, “ask for more.” We therefore classified only those 
branches of the service in which a considerable number of persons 
were employed, requiring general qualifications which could be ascer- 
tained by practical and uniform tests. Speaking generally, we in- 
cluded the clerical force of the State and cities (440), all the police 
and prison service (1,650), the fire service of Boston (658), together 
with the labor service of Boston. This was the material upon which 
we began our work March 30, 1885. Then began the extension of 
classification of the service, always in answer to constantly growin 
public demand. In December of that year, public sentiment oblige 
us to include draw-tenders and assistant draw-tenders, and foremen 
and sub-foremen of laborers, within the rules. That was our first 
step ahead. The next year, in 1886, all special police officers receiv- 
ing pay from the public treasury were included in the system at 
another call of the people. In 1887, we took another step, and in- 
cluded all inspectors, whether in the clerical service or engaged in 
outside work, such as inspectors of adulterated food, water-meters, 
and a variety of others. In 1888, at the call of the city of Cambridge, 
we extended the labor service to include day laborers in every city 
of the Commonwealth that would make the appropriation necessa 
to support the system; and finally, last year, the system received, 
perhaps, the greatest compliment — certainly the most public — paid 
to it. There had been accidents in the handling of steam by janitors 
in the public schools of Boston, threatening damage to life and prop- 
erty. The school committee, without even our knowledge, unani- 
mously voted to petition the legislature for an act compelling the 
commissioners to take the 140 janitors and engineers in the public 
schools of Boston within the classified service. When I went be- 
fore the committee on education to assent to this act, the only oppo- 
sition made there, or afterward in the legislature, was the general 
feeling that the act was too narrow in its scope, and should be ex- 
tended to all the schools of all our cities. It required effort to per- 
suade the committee that we had not at present the machinery or 
appropriation for handling so great an extension. It may come in 
the future. 

I point to these various amendments as showing a steady advance 
in public sentiment, calling, as it has every year of our existence, for 
the extension of the system. This call is the best evidence of its 
success, not only because every advance implies success, but because 
the call is practical, and comes from practical officers. The school 
committee of Boston, in procuring this enlargement of our work, were 
not mere theorists, but business men, watchful of the lives of the 
teachers and pupils in our public schools. By this steady evolution, 
the number i eateyees in the classified service has increased from 
2,700 (not including laborers) to 3,500, or more. Every step has been 
forward, no step backward: and we have now within the classifica- 
tion officers and employees whose annual compensation is above 
$4,500,000. Our expenses are less than one quarter of one per cent. 
of this annual compensation. The second evidence of the practica- 
bility of the system is in the actual every-day administration of it. 
Since March, 1885, we have examined 6,765 applicants for various 
offices, of whom 1,868 have been appointed to office. As there have 
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been few removals from these, and an infinitesimally small number 
for cause, you have now in nearly one-half of the business offices of 
the Commonwealth and her cities persons who have passed a com- 
petitive examination, and been certified by our commission. As I 
say, with very few exceptions, those persons have continued in office; 
and no pba! Be of their behavior has been made. They have suc- 
cessfully passed the probationary period; and their work is efficient 
and satisfactory. It may be of interest here to say that of the thou- 
sands examined, only 111 had attended college. 29 of them, in- 
cluding 2 Annex girls, had been at Harvard College or some of her 
schools. Harvard University may be turning out tariff reformers: 
she certainly is not turning out applicants for office in the classified 
service. This work of five years, sketched roughly, has met with the 
general approval of the branches of the government of the Common- 
wealth. It has had the hearty support of her governors; and of 
Governor Brackett it always will have, I think. [Applause.] The 
governor and council have approved every amendment of the rules 
suggested by the commissioners. The legislature has gradually in- 
creased our appropriation, and has passed every act asked by us 
for the administration of the law. The only exception was the Sol- 
dier Exemption Act, which, as we know, was founded more in soldier 
sentiment than in opposition to the reform. So we find all branches 
of the Commonwealth supporting the system, together with all the 
employers and employees under it. The appointing officers have 
become familiar with the system, and recognize its utility in the 
relief it gives them from applicants for office. The public service 
has been benefited by securing the employment of persons of tested 
and proved fitness, by taking partisanship and personal favoritism 
out of our public business offices, by relieving our superior and 
appointing officers of the pressure and solicitation for office, and 
by giving incumbents of office a more secure tenure. 

This brings me to the third class of evidence, the testimony out- 
side of the commission. I quote from only three witnesses, as they 
are the three in best position to judge. Governor Robinson, who 
certainly was a practical man, for two years carefully watched and 
supervised the introduction and enforcement of the system. Toward 
a close of his term, he stated in an official message to the legis- 
ature :— ~ 

“So completely does the system of reform thus established com- 
mend itself to the great body of the people, whose trusts the public 
offices and employments are, that neither of the great political parties 
had failed to approve the advance thus secured or to deprecate a 
return to the method of spoils distribution. With the law working 
so effectively and smoothly, and sustained by so strong and unquali- 
fied support in public sentiment, I cannot participate in any action 
that shall tend to the impairment of the system. If any amendment 
of the law is to be made, it should be to strengthen, conserve, and 
extend its power, not to undermine or weaken it in the least. I 
believe Massachusetts wants the law to stand unchanged, except 
upon the highest considerations of the public good some modification 
in harmony with the = purpose be demanded.” 

In 1885, Colonel Carroll D. Wright was called upon to take the 
census. He was not engaged in theory, but in the practical work of 
compiling statistics, and required the assistance of more clerks than 
are employed in any two departments in the State, some fifty-three. 
All of these were appointed under the civil service system, and at the 
close of their labor Colonel Wright wrote us : — 

“T am very happy to inform you that, as a whole, the force sup-' 
plied by you is very much superior to the one we should have been 
likely to have secured through the old method of personal applica- 
tion and the indorsement of friends. The attendance of the clerks 
has been quite remarkable. No force that has been employed in the 
bureau has equalled the present in this respect. The percentage of 
tardiness and absence has hardly been worth noticing. This fact has 
contributed largely to the successful advancement of the work of the 
census; for the census system is so connected in all its parts that 
the absence of any one clerk might disarrange the work for several 
others. Therefore, in intelligence, in capacity, in attainment, and in 
attendance upon work, our present force reflects the greatest credit 
upon the civil service system.” 

The board appointing and controlling the most officers in the State 
is the Police Board of Boston. They have expressed their opinion 
of the practicability of the Civil Service Act as follows : — 

“The Board of Police state with much satisfaction that from the 
certifications for appointment on the patrol force they have been able 
to select men qualified in every way for the service; and that, in the 
matter of promotions, the system adopted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission we? to the top of the list those who, by their conduct, 
efficiency, and educational qualifications, have the highest claims to 
advancement. It can be said emphatically that the application of 
civil service rules to appointments and promotions in this depart- 
ment has been attended with very satisfactory results.” 

In closing, I would call your attention to one greatly needed 
reform. In nearly half the cities of the Commonwealth, the lice 
officers are appointed annually. In the other cities, by special acts, 
they are appointed during good behavior. The commissioners have 
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several times recommended to the legislature a more general act, 
providing that all police officers should hold office until removed by 
death, incapacity, or for cause certified by the mayor. Although, 
under our present rules, these officers can be reappointed without 
examination, and, if not reappointed, their successors must be taken 
from our original list, the system of annual appointment is demor- 
alizing, and should be changed. Where appointments are made 
annually, it often happens that efficient officers fail of reappointment 
by reason of their politics or refusal to use their official position to 
assist the election of the successful candidate or from more personal 
motives. Not only does this annual system interfere greatly with 
the efficiency of the force, but it tends to keep men well fitted for 
appointment from applying for examination. They are unwilling to 
leave private employment to accept service on the police force, 
where they can be assured only of a year of service. I trust you will 
impress upon the legislature and upon Governor Brackett the desira- 
bility of this change. Let me close by thanking you for the support 
you have given our commission. It is, perhaps, the most important 
support of all, because governor, council, legislature, and commis- 
sioners merely follow and represent public sentiment. Public law is 
nothing but public sentiment formulated by the legislature. You 
make, we reflect it. Where you, gentlemen, with your great and 
greatly deserved influence upon public sentiment will go with the 
scythe, we promise we will follow with the rake and the cart. Where 
you, as pioneers, will cut out the military road, we commissioners 
will follow with the heavy artillery of the law. It is the ambition, it 
will be the earnest effort of the Massachusetts commissioners to 
establish and hold firmly, as part of her administrative system, that 
most democratic of all democratic principles of government, that 
every man, if equally fit, shall have an equal chance with every other 
to get public employment, whether that employment be a clerkship 
in the State House or day laborer in the streets of our cities. [Great 
applause. | 

Mr. SPRAGUE.— We are almost glad that we have something still 
to do in Massachusetts in legislation. You are already convinced of 
the excellent work which the Massachusetts Commission has done in 
this State; but the story has been but just begun. The narrative will 
be continued by a gentleman who has had large experience in legisla- 
tion, and has done much for our Commonwealth. But he is doing a 
better service upon the Civil Service Commission in this State; and 
I shall introduce to you Arthur Lord, another member of the Civil 
Service Commission. 


SPEECH OF ARTHUR LORD. 


Mr. Lord was very heartily greeted, and said : — 

Mr. President,— The general reasons for the law, the history of 
the law, and the rules of the service and the results of the experience 
of Massachusetts under the law, have been fully considered by Mr. 
Russell, whose long experience on the board gives to his conclusions 
special weight. In the time which the favor of your committee has 
assigned me, I propose to consider the practical working of this civil 
service system which governs the selection (to use the language of 
the rules) of persons to fill certain offices in the government of the 
Commonwealth and of the several cities thereof and for the employ- 
ment of laborers in such cities. It should be borne in mind, as a 
preliminary to the discussion of the system, that, subject only to the 
qualifications which are ascertained under the rules, the power of ap- 
pointment and the responsibility of selection are in all cases in the 
appointing officer or board, and that the power to remove or reduce, 
within the classified service, existing by law, on the part of any officer 
or board, is not impaired by anything contained in the rules. Prima- 
rily, theh, the effect of the system is to limit the selection of the 
appointing officer to those candidates for public office who have 
demonstrated in part, at least, their fitness for the position they seek 
by some competitive examination,— the purpose of such examination 
being twofold: first, the establishing of a list of applicants who 
appear to be qualified for the discharge of the duties of that office 
which they seek; second, the designation on such eligible list of the 
applicants best qualified for the appointment. Now, in the discus- 
sion of this matter, it is important, first, to determine what offices are 
under the Civil Service Law of Massachusetts. Speaking generally, 
they may be divided into the “ official service of the Commonwealth 
and the several cities” thereof and the “labor service.” I do not 
propose to consider here the labor service, as I am informed that 
branch of the subject is assigned to my predecessor on the board, 
Mr. Clifford. [After treating some details of the classification of the 
service, Mr. Lord proceeded to discuss the workings of the com- 
petitive examinations. ] 

We come now to the other requirements of the law and the rules. 
Are these examinations practical in their character, and with para- 
mount regard to matters which will fairly test the relative capacit 
and fitness of the persons examined for the service which they oa | 
to enter? I recognize the fact that much of the criticism, most of the 
arguments against the civil service system, which have come from 














persons who have not fully nor fairly investigated the operation and 
effect of the law, have been based upon the claim that these exam- 
inations have been entirely impracticable in their character, that all 
sorts of absurd questions in history and geography have been pro- 
pounded to applicants, which had no sort of connection with the duties 
of the service which the applicant sought to enter. Every few months 
there appear in the columns of the daily papers lists of questions 
purporting to have been taken from some civil service examination, 
amusing, perhaps, and witty, but mightily misleading. Without con- 
sidering now whether some questions in the geography or history, 
political or constitutional, of his country, might not be fairly put to the 
applicant who desires to enter certain departments of the public ser- 
vice, without deciding now whether some knowledge of the past 
might not be of assistance to certain officials in the discharge of the 
duties of the present, it is in Massachusetts, at least, an ample, suffi- 
cient, and conclusive answer to that class of critics that not “ years 
in any examination, either for the official service of the Common- 
wealth or for any city therein, has any question been put to any appli- 
cant in any subject of history or geography. I do not think that 
those chestnuts can long remain formidable weapons of attack upon 
the system here. Now, to go a step further. I shall seek to show 
and hope to prove that the requirements of law just cited have been 
fully and substantially complied with; that the examinations have 
been practical in their character, and with paramount regard to 
matters which will fairly test the relative capacity and fitness of the 
persons examined for the service which they seek to enter. Take, 
first, the lower class in the clerical service, those persons whose com- 
pensation is less than $800 a year. The duties of that class are in 
the main those of copyists merely, the special requirements of whose 
work is mainly that their handwriting should be neat and legible and 
their copies accurate and clear. Here there are three subjects in 
which the applicant is examined : — 


First Subject: Writing from dictation,— about eighteen words a minute. 


Copying rough draft of a letter containing interlineations, abbreviations, 
etc. 


Spelling. 
andwriting. 
Second Subject: Simple questions, mainly in writing in figures certain 
numbers, and in words certain figures, and in multiplication, addition, sub- 


traction, and division, which any scholar in the lower grade schools could 
successfully answer. 


Third Subject: Write in the space below a letter, covering not less than 
fifteen lines, addressed to the Mayor of the city, giving some account of the 
schools you have attended, the studies you have pursued, and your occupa- 
tion or business since leaving school. 

[This exercise is designed chiefly to test your skill in simple English com- 


position and your knowledge of the rules of punctuation. Sign the letter 
with your number, not your name.] 


Take the second class in the clerical service, those persons whose 
compensation exceeds $800 per annum, in which class are found the 
accountants, book-keepers, and the like: here the examinations do 
not differ materially in kind from those of the former class except 
that certain questions in interest and discount are added. 

Is there any requirement there which is unreasonable to ask of 
persons in the clerical service of Massachusetts or the several cities ? 
Special stress is put on the special subjects in which the clerk should 
be equipped and skilled. One critic said to the secretary, as if it for- 
ever disposed of the system, “ Why, Rufus Choate could not pass 
the examination.” My answer is that, if Mr. Choate could have 
passed, it would afford some sufficient ground of complaint against 
the system; for, if the traditions of Mr. Choate’s penmanship which 
have been handed down are true, he would not have made a useful 
clerk in any department where a legible record of its doings is im- 
portant. Take another class of public officers, the district police, 
whose duties require special knowledge in certain subjects, and 
where ignorance of the special requirements may be attended by con- 
sequences disastrous and far reaching. The proper discharge of the 
duties of the members of the force detailed for inspection requires, 
as is well known, some knowledge of such subjects, for example, as 
ventilation, sanitary plumbing, guarding machinery, safety devices on 
elevators, modes of egress in case of fire, devices and appliances for 
extinguishing fires, employment of women and children. In addition 
to the general qualifications, these officers must be not less than 
twenty-two nor over fifty-five years of age at the time of filing the 
application; provided, however, that this limitation as to age shall 
not apply to persons who served in the army and navy of the United 
States in time of war, and have been honorably discharged therefrom. 
In all cases in this class, applicants must be not less than 5 feet 8 
inches in height, and weigh not less than 140 pounds. They are ex- 
amined as to their practical experience in the duties of the office for 
which they apply, in the construction of buildings, sanitary plumb- 
ing, or in the use or care of machinery; and their ability to prepare 
a good report is tested. And in that class of subjects named above 
I take from a recent examination paper which I have here the follow- 
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ing questions, which are a fair sample of the examination in that 
subject : — 


Name some common ways of securing good ventilation. 

What mechanical means would you adopt to carry off gases, vapors, and 
other impurities which are generated in factories or workshops in the course 
of manufacturing processes carried on therein? 

What do you consider the three most important points to be looked after 
in plumbing a building ? 

Describe the best water-closet system you know for the use of operatives 
in a factory. 

What parts of machinery are generally most dangerous to operatives ? 

Name some precautions which should be taken by females who work 
near rapidly revolving machinery. 

What is the best method of guarding elevator openings through floors? 
Why? 

In what way do many safety devices on elevators fail to comply with the 
law, even when they are in perfect order? 

What devices are commonly used to prevent the fall of elevator cars in 
case of breaking of the hoisting rope or machinery? 

What should be the width of the ways of egress from a public hall for 
each one hundred persons accommodated therein? 

What is the best simple means to provide for extinguishing fires in a fac- 
tory or workshop ? 

Name some of the means for giving fire alarm in a factory. 

What are the provisions of law relating to the employment of children 
under thirteen years of age? 

What are the provisions of law in relation to the hours of labor of minors 
under eighteen years of age, and of women ? 

What are the provisions of law relating to the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age? Of children under sixteen years of age? 


These questions are not those which the school-boy alone could 
answer: they are practical questions, which only a practical man of 
experience could meet. They are questions which he might have to 
consider on his first tour of inspection of public buildings, factories, 
etc. They are questions which his ability to answer correctly would 
give some evidence that his tour of inspection would contribute to 
the health and safety of the operatives, women, and children em- 
ployed in the manufacturing establishments of the Commonwealth, 
or of the audiences which may be assembled in the great public halls. 

The examinations which, perhaps, are the most thorough and satis- 
factory are those of the police and fire force of Boston. In the police 
force, applicants must be not less than twenty-two years nor more than 
thirty years of age; not less than 5 feet 8 inches in height, and weigh 
not less than 140 pounds. In the fire force, the age limit is the same, 
the height not less than 5 feet 6 inches, the weight not less than 130 
pounds. As the examinations are quite similar, take the police force 
for illustration. When the applicant for position in that force files 
his paper, he receives a little manual of selections from the regula- 
tions governing the police department of Boston. In that manual, he 
passes an examination in addition to a simple examination in writing, 
ability to prepare a report, etc. He is inquired of as to his duties as 
an officer by night and by day, in case of obstruction of the ‘streets, 
of disturbance, and of felony; when he may enter a dwelling-house ; 
when he may arrest without a warrant; when he may use a weapon, 
and as to his rights and duties under certain statutes and ordinances ; 
and so through a long list of subjects with which a policeman should 
be familiar. These are practical questions, some of which he may be 
called upon to answer within twenty-four hours after he first puts on 
his uniform, at the risk of life or liberty or property, not only his own, 
but of any citizen of Boston. If he passes this examination success- 
fully, he is sent to the city physician for a physical examination, 
which is thorough. Heart, lungs, brain, hearing, and sight are tested 
and examined. If he is found to be sound and healthy, he then goes 
to the examiner at the gymnasium, where his development and 
strength are tested in many ways. Perhaps it is enough to say of 
the thoroughness of the system of examination there adopted that 
our examinations and systems have been adopted for the police ex- 
aminations in New York. If all these examinations are successfully 

assed, his name is placed on the eligible list to await a requisition 
Com the Police Commissioners of the city. The result must be that, 
of the large number of applicants who annually apply for the police 
force, the men who stand highest upon the list possess some superior 
qualifications at least for the place. And then the appointment, when 
received, is in a sense probationary merely. He must serve for six 
months; and then, if his conduct and capacity are found satisfactory, 
and not till then, does his employment become permanent. 

Take another illustration,— the examination for foreman of laborers. 
After an exceedingly simple general examination, his examination in 
the special line of work in which he is to be employed is wholly 
practical in its character. He is asked, for example, to describe the 
process of making a macadamized road, what is the proper crown for 
a fifty-foot macadamized road built on a steep incline and on a level, 
questions relating to stone and gravel and mortar, and questions 
relating to the building of sidewalks and the setting of curbstones. 
This is the class of work he is called upon to take charge of, and in 
which the special knowledge of the subject, which experience alone 
can give, is absolutely necessary. A single illustration further: At 


the request of the school committee of Boston, the engineers, jani- 
tors, and other persons having charge of the furnaces and steam in 
the school buildings in the city of Boston have been included in the 
classified service. Hereafter, applicants for those positions must 
pass an examination under civil service rules. Will it not be of 
some advantage that every man who has charge of the steam-heating, 
the plumbing, and the ventilation of the school-houses, where the 
children are assembled by the hundreds, is examined as to his knowl- 
edge of steam by Captain Savage, the United States government 
inspector of steam boilers, and that his certificate of proficiency must 
be secured before he can go on the eligible list? He must also take 
an examination before a board of examiners of practical men of 
long experience, either as a superintendent of great buildings or in 
the management of steam plants, so that some knowledge of drain- 
age, heating, plumbing, and ventilation will be required and must be 
shown before the health and safety of the school-boys and girls of 
Boston can be intrusted in part to his care. 

There is another safeguard of the public service established by law 
which ought not to be forgotten. Every appointment under the 
civil service is at first only probationary. For six months the suc- 
cessful candidate is on trial before his appointment is made perma- 
nent. The law, in terms, provides that: — 


1. Every original appointment or employment in the permanent service 
in the first division shall be for the probationary period of six months, at the 
end of which time, if the conduct and capacity of the person appointed 
have been found satisfactory to the appointing power, the probationer shall 


be absolutely appointed or employed, but otherwise be deemed out of the 
service. 


2. The officer under whom any probationer shall serve shall carefully 
observe the quality and value of the service rendered by him, and shall 


report in writing to the appointing power the facts observed by each officer, 
showing the service, character, and qualifications of such probationer, and 


such report shall be preserved on file, subject to inspection by the commis- 
sioners. 


It is the right, as it is the duty, of every appointing officer to supple- 
ment the tests and examination of the civil service by the further test 
of actual service, and, if the examined man fails either in conduct or 
capacity, to refuse to make the appointment absolute and permanent. 
Looking at this whole matter fairly and without prejudice, will not 
any candid man admit that the service is likely to be improved by a 
fair compliance with all the rules, and that some of the dangers 
which threaten the civil service are likely to be lessened or averted? 

In the enforcement of this system, the Commission have, with but 
few exceptions, received the co-operation and assistance of the ap- 
pointing officers of all political faiths, whatever their personal views 
may have been of its value or importance. If it has succeeded in 
Massachusetts, it has been due in part to that co-operation, which 
I am glad to note and recognize at this time, when there is so much 
of unjust criticism of public officials. And I believe that the require- 
ments of law have been substantially complied with in Massachu- 
setts, that the administration of the service has been, I may say, 
without personal reference, practical and impartial, and that a due 
and paramount regard has been paid to matters which will fairly test 
the capacity and fitness of the persons examined for the service 
they seek to enter. Certainly, no system of appointment to public 
office can be more democratic in the broad sense of the word than 
that which gives to every citizen of Massachusetts, without regard to 
race or sex or color, to religious opinion or political affiliation, how- 
ever poor or however humble, without political influence and without 
price, an equal right and an equal opportunity to enter the public 
service. And the only scholastic requirements, to say the least, are 
fully met in that education which the Commonwealth freely gives and 
rightfully requires of every boy and girl within her borders. In the 
extension and development of that system in other States and in the 
national service may be found some safeguards against some evils 
which embarrass public officers, weaken political parties, and endanger 
the purity and efficiency of the public service. If, in that extension 
and development of the system which will come in the future, the 
experience and example of Massachusetts furnish an argument and 
an incentive, it will be a source of profound gratification to every 
citizen, whatever his political faith. 

Mr. SPRAGUE.— We are very sorry that the third member of the 
Commission, Mr. Wilbur, has been detained by illness from coming 
here to-night. He would add his testimony as a successful business 
man and merchant to the successful working of the Civil Service Law. 
The real head of the Civil Service Law in Massachusetts is the gov- 
ernor and council. The governor and council have the appointment 
of the commissioners and the approval of the rules which they pro- 
pose. We have been fortunate in this Commonwealth that the ex- 
ecutive department has been in hearty sympathy and in co-operation 
with the commissioners in carrying out and extending the law. The 
present head of the executive council is a gentleman who has been a 
member of the Boston organization from its very start. As a mem- 
ber of the legislature, he was one of the chief supporters of our 
present Civil Service Law. As a member of the executive depart- 
ment, he has on all occasions and at all times been thoroughly in 
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sympathy and in co-operation with the Civil Service Commissioners. 
He has lately been promoted to the chief magistracy, and we rejoice 
that we are to have this coming year a governor who will be thor- 
oughly in accord with the commissioners. I take pleasure in intro- 
ducing to you Lieutenant Governor Brackett. [Continued applause. ] 


GOVERNOR-ELECT BRACKETT. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—1\ feel greatly obliged for your 
friendly welcome and for the invitation to be present on this occa- 
sion. I did not accept this invitation with the intention of makin 
any formal speech; for I think that I as well as my friend aol 
neighbor, Mr. Russell,— I do not refer to this one [indicating Mr. 
Charles Theodore Russell, Jr.], but the one two seats beyond | Hon. 
William E. Russell] [laughter],— feel somewhat in need of taking a 
vacation as far as speech-making is concerned. But I accepted it 
for the purpose of showing by my presence my interest in the cause 
to which these two associations, the Boston and the Cambridge, are 
devoted, and for the purpose of paying my respects, both as a repre- 
sentative of the Commonwealth and personally, to the national and 
the State Civil Service Commissioners, who are your especial guests 
of this evening. 

It was my fortune, as your president has stated, to be a member of 
the legislature in 1884, and to take a somewhat active part in favor- 
ing the enactment of the present Civil Service Law. I have never 
had cause to regret that that law was enacted, or to regret the part 
which I took in favoring its enactment. From what I know of its 
workings, I believe that it has fully justified the expectations of its 
friends and advocates, and that its administration has been in the 
highest degree creditable to those who have been intrusted with the 
duty of administering it. The beneficent effect of it has perhaps 
been more noticeable in our municipal than in the State service, for 
the reason that there are comparatively few State offices which come 
within the Civil Service Rules. From the last report of the commis- 
sioners, I see it stated that there were only 37 officers appointed to 
the Commonwealth service last year from those who had been exam- 
ined: while there were 246 appointed to the Boston service from 
that number, and 140 appointed to the service of the other cities of 
the Commonwealth. The offices of the State have always been con- 
ducted — even before the enactment of the Civil Service Law — sub- 
stantially in conformity with its principles, except so far as the 
matter of competitive examinations was concerned. That is to say, 
removals for partisan reasons have always been extremely rare in the 
State offices of Massachusetts. 

Mr. C. T. RUSSELL, Jr.— That’s true. 

Gov.-elect BRACKETT.— Faithful officials have as a rule been 
retained ; and in the various State departments you will find clerks who 
have been there for years, and with whose services, as long as they 
are capable of rendering them, no head of a department and no com- 
missioner would think of dispensing. The offices within the control 
of the governor and which are within the classified service are few in 
number. There are some very erroneous opinions prevalent as to 
the power of the governor in making appointments to clerkships and 
other similar positions. Some people seem to think that the governor 
has the power to appoint all his relations and other personal friends 
to public office ; and that all these offices come within the Civil Ser- 
vice Rules. But this is not the fact. His power in this regard is 
very limited. The governor has the appointment of the judges of 
our courts, notaries public, justices of the peace, commissioners for 
other States, and our various State boards and commissions ; but all 
of these do not come within the Civil Service Rules. There are 
other officers whom the governor has it within his power to ap- 
point. I refer now to the members of his personal staff. I have 
been made within a few weeks aware—I might say somewhat 
painfully aware, [laughter] but I will not make that remark—of the 
fact that it is one of the duties of an incoming governor to make 
appointments of this character. I have been made aware of this 
fact by the unwonted magnitude of my mail and by the great 
number of friendly calls which I have received in that respect. 
[Laughter.] And I think that the present governor of the Com- 
monwealth and all the living ex-governors would agree that in 
this case,— where a hundred or more excellent gentlemen, most of 
them personal friends of the executive, men who are amply competent 
for the positions for which they are named, are proposed as candi- 
dates for these positions where there are only eight or ten which can 
be filled —if some system of competitive examination .could be 
devised for staff officers [laughter], it would very materialty aid the 
governor in discharging a very delicate and embarrassing duty. 

Mr. C. T. RUSSELL, Jr.— It would be an examination on beauty, 
would it not, Governor ? 

Gov.-elect BRACKETT.— Yes. And I think that, if there is anybody 
who from his official experience must thoroughly believe in the 
principle of civil service reform, it is a public officer whose duty it is 
to make appointments either of an honorary or of a salaried character. 
It is a duty which is attended with great embarrassment. For ever 
office within his gift a score or more of candidates are presented. 





The ambition to serve one’s country in official station is an extremely 
prevalent one. [Laughter.] It is a perfectly commendable ambition 
where its gratification is sought in the right way and upon proper 
grounds. It is an ambition with which we are all, or, at least, most 
of us, tinctured more or less. [Laughter.] But it is an ambition 
which in a great majority of cases cannot be gratified. While many 
receive appointments, very many more receive disappointments. 
a There are not offices enough to go round. You remem- 
er that old story of the little boy who burst out crying when he saw 
a picture of Daniel in the lions’ den, and who, when his teacher 
sought to reassure him by telling him that he need not cry, because 
Daniel came out all right, said that that was not the cause of his 
grief, but that he saw a little lion out in the corner, and that he was 
afraid that it “wouldn’t get none,” because Daniel didn’t look as if 
he was big enough to go round. oer eg That is the case with 
the offices in the State and in the nation. There are not enough to 
satisfy the ambition of those who would like to fill them. Very many 
must necessarily be disappointed,— the majority must be; and it is 
perfectly natural that, when a man is one of the non-elect, he should 
feel that he has been slighted, that his claims have not received due 
consideration, that he has not received his just deserts. Therefore, 
it comes to pass that, while the minority are pleased, the majority 
are displeased ; and therefore it occurs that the power of patronage, 
instead of being an element of strength, is really an element of weak- 
ness with any administration [great applause], be it national, State, 
or municipal, because for every friend the administration makes by 
an appointment the friendship of a dozen or a score or a hundred is 
lost or is lessened. One of the strong reasons — looking at the subject 
from the point of view of the appointing officer — for the adoption 
of the principle of civil service reform and for the extension of its 
scope was that the attainment of public office shall depend upon one’s 
merits and qualifications, to be ascertained by some fair and reason- 
able method, rather than upon favoritism or influence or the arbitrary 
will of the appointing officer—is that it to a great extent relieves 
that officer of a task which, however wisely and conscientiously per- 
formed, brings him no end of trouble. It is to be deplored that so 
much of the time of presidents and governors and mayors is taken 
up with hearing and considering the applications for office, thereby 
preventing them from devoting the necessary time to the other duties 
and requirements of their stations. [Great applause.] And I think 
there are none who more fully realize this trouble and more deeply 
deplore it than presidents and governors and mayors and others who 
have it within their power to make appointments to public office. 

My friends, it is for these among many other reasons that, since I 
have been connected with the executive department of the govern- 
ment, I have been more than ever convinced of the wisdom, the 
merits, and the advantages of the principle of civil service reform. 
[Continued applause. ] 

Mr. SPRAGUE.— We have summoned one other witness to the 
working of the Civil Service Law in Massachusetts, and I think you 
will agree that he is an impartial witness. He was a member of the 
commission at the beginning, but ceased a year or two ago to be 
a member of that body. He has had time to repent of any misdeeds 
of which he was guilty at the time; and we shall be able to learn 
from him whether, upon reflection, he still believes in the Civil Ser- 
vice Law. I take pleasure in introducing to you Charles W. Clifford, 
of New Bedford. [Applause.] 


MR. CHARLES W. CLIFFORD. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,— 1 think a single word of explana- 
tion is due to you before I speak for a few moments upon the special 
subject committed to my charge,—the application of the Massachu- 
setts law to the labor service of the city of Boston. When I re- 
ceived the very kind invitation of your committee to say a few words 
upon that subject to-night, I Me ona it rather as an er for 
the discharge of a public duty by one who had been for four years 
officially connected with the application of the law to that service 
than as an opportunity for the pleasantries of an after-dinner speech. 
That view was absolutely confirmed in my opinion when Brother 
Sprague told me, upon my coming to Boston one day this week, that 
all that it was expected commissioners and ex-commissioners would 
do was to give the facts, to testify; while the Representatives and the 
ex-Representatives of the State and nation would furnish the deli- 
cacies of the intellectual repast. [Laughter.] And so, if before I 
get through, I hear passing round these tables the old Rag “ Take 
his deposition” [laughter], or ‘Give him leave to print” [laughter], 
it will be his fault and not mine; because I never dare to be, like 
Dr. Holmes, half as funny as I can. 

The Civil Service Law of Massachusetts is entitled an “Act to 
improve the civil service of the Commonwealth and the cities 
thereof.” The simplest examination of the law, however, reveals the 
fact that the law contemplates the attainment of this object by the 
application of both of the two dominating canons of civil service 
reform; namely, first, the divorce of the purely administrative offices 
from politics, and, second, appointment to or employment in the 
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public service by a system of impartial selection which shall secure 
the best equipped men for the work, whether the requirements be 
physical or intellectual, good moral character and sober and indus- 
trious habits being an absolute prerequisite for admission to the 
service. Thus sections 5-12 and parts of other sections relate 
wholly to the first of these canons and the rest of the act to the 
second. It is a well-known fact that the law as passed was the 
result of a combination of two movements, each representing one of 
these canons. The law thus embodied to a very large degree all the 
vital principles of the reform. 

The commissioners, in preparing the rules for this department of 
their work, had no guide. It was entirely new ground. They 
entered upon their work with great misgivings and with cold comfort 
from many of the wisest advocates of the reform, who declared that 
the system could not be made to work satisfactorily in this depart- 
ment. The tentative character of their work may be inferred from 
the fact that, while their rules relating to the other divisions occupy 
eleven pages, all the rules relating to this division are found on a 
single page and a quarter; although the number of men employed in 
the labor service is nearly, if not quite, equal to that employed in all 
the others combined. And it is in the highest degree to the credit 
of Mr. Bugbee [applause], the then chairman of the commission, who 
devised the system, that no addition or change has been found 
necessary in these rules for the labor service until last year, and then 
only such as were necessary to extend the system to the other cities 
of the Commonwealth lappiause) while the other rules have, from 
time to time, been very materially changed. This fact, it seems to 
me, is simply wonderful, and in a large measure explains and demon- 
strates the success of the system. It was so simple that there was 
no difficulty in understanding it. It was so effective that it com- 
pelled obedience. At the risk of telling you what you already know, 
let me recall to you the salient points of the system : — 

1. Applications by laborers furnishing certificates from two reputa- 
ble titizens of their capacity for the service required, and their habits 
as to industry and sobriety. 

2. Eligible lists for different kinds of work made up of those found 
to be capable therein, and of temperate and industrious habits. _ 

3. A requisition upon the commissioners by the officer having 
charge of the employment of laborers for the number of men 
required, specifying the kind of service for which they are wanted. 

4. The certification of double the number of names called for, 
giving preference in the following order: 1. Experience in city work. 
2. Veterans. 3. Those a families. In case the requisition 
so specifies, the age may be limited and special physical or intellect- 
ual qualifications may be required. 

5. A report to the commissioners of all persons employed and dis- 
charged, and the cause of discharge, and the character of the work 
performed. q : 

6. Restoration to the eligible list of those discharged without 
fault. : 

The system went into effect in Boston, March 30, 1885, the com- 
missioners under the power granted by the act limiting its applica- 
tion to that city. It has been in operation for four years and a half, 
and its success or failure can fairly be said to be established. And 
which is it? Perhaps the best answer is that no one —- the true 
interests of the city and good government at heart would be willing 
to go back to the old system. TApplause.] Mayor O’Brien publicly 
—perhaps some of you remember it—declared in its favor; and 
Mayor Hart, in a conversation to-day, told me that I might quote 
him in the highest terms of approval, and he added, what perhaps is 
as important, that the heads of departments, although sometimes 
they did not like it, said that it was the - - system. [Applause.] 
The Board of Aldermen of the city in 1888 by a vote of & to 2 in- 
dorsed it. The House of Representatives of 1888 by a vote of 109 
to 41 refused to abolish it. That is its record. 

The following statistics give the history of its operation : — 


Applications. 


Registered. Certified. Employed. 
1,023 7 440 
1,126 826 488 
2,235 1,998 1,615 
2,373 1,558 955 


No. of 
Men called for. 
509 
66 525 
136 1,516 
207 1,090 


No. of 
Requisitions. 


I think we may fairly claim that the system has to a very large 
degree accomplished in the labor service the first of the objects 
sought,— the prevention of the use of its patronage for political pur- 
poses. No laborer can be employed by the city of Boston unless he 
has been put upon the eligible list; and he cannot get upon that list 
until he has proved his right to be there. [Applause.] His employ- 
ment is therefore due not to partisan favor, but to merit. It is true 





he may be discharged; but the inducement for nm ge poe irae 
is almost completely taken away when the privilege of selecting his 
substitute is limited to those certified from the same eligible list from 
which he was employed. And perhaps more important even than 
this, when taken in connection with the Australian system of voting 
[applause], his tenure of employment is not dependent upon his vote. 
I can scarcely see how we can secure, with all the imperfections of 
our common human nature, a system which will secure to the labor- 
ing people employed by our cities a political independence more com- 
plete than that enjoyed by them under the combination of these two 
systems. 

As to the second object, the efficiency of the men employed, the 
results are almost equally satisfactory. It would be very strange, 
indeed, if the substitution of a method of selection by merit in place 
of a selection for political ends did not produce a beneficial result. 
But the figures which I have cited show two things, which are almost 
decisive of the question: first, that there is greater permanency in 
the employment; and, second, that the discharges for fault are very 
few. Thus, when by the operation of the system through the first 
three years a large percentage of the men originally employed had 
been replaced by those certified by the civil service office, in 1888 the 
number of new men employed shows a decided decrease. The fig- 
ures for the present year show no material change. This increased 
permanence of employment is also verified by the additional fact that, 
notwithstanding this decrease in the number of men employed, the 
number of men continued on the rolls Dec. 1, 1888, was nearly ten 
per cent. larger than the same number Dec. 1, 1887. Again, although 
the number of requisitions has increased from 66 in 1885 to 207 in 
1888, the number of men called for decreased nearly 30 per cent. 
from 1887 to 1888. 

In relation to discharges for fault, I have not obtained the figures 
for a comparative statement under the two systems. But the result 
of the present system is most encouraging. The highest number in 
any year of its operation discharged for bad habits and incompetency 
is only four per cent. of the total number on the rolls [applause]; 
while in one year it ran down to one and two-thirds per cent. Again, 
last year the largest number of men were employed in the sewer 
department. At the beginning of the year there were 366 men 
employed. There were added during the year 565, making a force 
of 931 men. Of these, but eight, or less than one per cent., were dis- 
charged for bad habits, and but fifteen, or less than two per cent., 
were discharged for incompetency. 

This success, and the request of the city of Cambridge to have the 
system applied to that city, induced the commissioners to amend the 
rules so as to enable other cities to apply the system, if they desired 
to do so, with the single condition that they make a small appropri- 
ation to cover the necessary expense. It is greatly to be desired 
that this opportunity may be availed of; and yet it can hardly be 
expected that it will & brought about unless in one of three ways : — 

First, by the exposure of a flagrant abuse by a municipal adminis- 
tration of its patronage. 

Second, by a vigorous movement by the friends of the reform in 
any city, which should result in a general appreciation by the citizens 
of the advantages of the system. 

Third, by the election as mayor in any city of a person who would 
vigorously urge its adoption. 

So long as none of these occur, it is not likely that the system will 
be adopted, not because it is not a wise and beneficent change, but 
because its workings are understood by very few persons in each city, 
and there is no one who feels any special responsibility to explain it 
and urge its adoption. 

A year and a half additional trial leads me to repeat what I said a 

ear ago last May to the National Association, that the system “has 
se ound to be practicable; that it works easily and well; that it 
ives to the city a better and more permanent force of workmen; that 
it gives to the laborer greater independence and to the appointing 
officer great relief; that in a large measure it removes one of the 
great sources of political corruption; and that it has earned by its 
results already accomplished the hearty support of all those who look 
to the purification of municipal politics as the first and most impor- 
tant object to be gained for the preservation of republican institu- 
tions.” [Continued applause. ] 

Mr. SPRAGUE.—I overheard Mr. Roosevelt say a few minutes 
ago that this occasion was a refreshing one. [Applause.] I remem- 
ber that, while that gentleman was vigorously championing the cause 
of the €ivil Service Bill in the New York Assembly, a distinguished 
egg remarked that his verdancy at that time was absolutely re- 
reshing. [Laughter.] That sort of verdancy, which we call boldness 
and vigor and enthusiasm, has had an influence for good government, 
not only in the New York Assembly and in the State of New York, 
but throughout the country. [Applause.] We honor the administra- 
tion, the administration honors itself, in the appointment of that gen- 
tleman as a member of the United States Civil Service Commission. 
| Applause.] We admire that gentleman for the noble stand that he 
has taken there, and we thank him for it. And he will go back to 
Washington fortified by the assurance that Massachusetts believes in 
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merit and expect the hostility of every place-managing large politician 
and every place-hunting small politician. We count on that in ad- 
vance. But those men and their allies, including that portion of the 
body politic which naturally has base and low rH succeed in puz- 
zling decent people, they clamor so against us. They denounce the 
purely imaginary wrong-doings and shortcomings of the Commission 
so persistently that they have succeeded in getting their ideas rooted 
in the minds of many people: first, that the law is not enforced; and, 
in the next place, that we are impracticable, that we are seeking to 
establish some kind of a system that would be very pretty, but that 
only theorists really seriously approve of it. Now, to all of us here 
who know what is really done, these accusations seem foolish, hardly 
worth answering. Yet it is necessary to answer them again and 
again and again, because the accusations are made again and again 
and again. 

Our opponents very rarely announce frankly that they believe in 
the brutal doctrine that offices should be treated as spoils to be 
handed out to the smirched victors at every political contest. They 
generally say, “ Yes,” they believe in civil service reform, but not 
this kind of civil service reform. [Laughter.] Lately a number of 
men, high in official position, have advocated what I cannot dignify 
by saying is more than a douffe system. They wish to have the ap- 
pointments made by the Congressmen. That proposition has been 
seriously made. Among its merits is that it is unconstitutional ; but 
they do not take that into account. Among its other merits is the 
fact that it would be merely a reproduction of the old ‘spoils system, 
with an added touch of chaotic silliness. [Laughter.] And it is put 
forward in the zaive belief that what we are after is not to take the 
offices out of politics, but to divide them equally among the poli- 
ticians of the two parties. On the contrary, we believe that the 
offices should be given neither to the politicians of one party nor 
the other, neither to the politicians of the parties alternately nor to 
the politicians of the two parties at the same time, but that they 
should be taken out of politics altogether. [Applause.] The other 
objections that they make, as I say, are more than worn threadbare ; 
and yet it is necessary to answer them, because they are continually 
being made. I listened with great interest when Mr. Lord spoke of 
the objection that was made that Rufus Choate could not be ap- 
pointed as a copyist. I will give you an illustration to the same effect, 
in which I was personally concerned this summer. There is in 
Washington a noisy but unimportant spoils newspaper that has been 
vigorously attacking the reform, and of course the Commission 
incident ly and it did one thing which had so comic a side as to 
make me forgive it much else it had done. It got hold of a letter 
I had written,—and, if I resemble Rufus Choate in nothing else, I 
resemble him in my handwriting [laughter],— and _ published a litho- 
graphed copy, saying underneath: “ There, see this system. Com- 
missioner Roosevelt himself, under this system, could not be ap- 
pointed copyist.” : 

Now, of course, that is so. That is the strength of our system. I 
should be entirely incompetent to fill the position of copyist; and 
under this system I could not get appointed. Under the old system, 
if I demanded the position of copyist, there would be merely one 
moment’s pause of amazement at how little I had asked, and it would 
be granted without one word. [Laughter and applause.] Another 
objection that is made, and that I cannot consider as being made in 
good faith, is that we take away from the various appointing officers 
the liberty of choosing their subordinates. They do not exercise that 
liberty under the spoils system. The politicians, big and small, 
choose their subordinates for them; and they ratify the choice that 
their masters have made. [Applause.] Now, I am going to give you 
another instance that happened to me within six months, to illustrate 
that point. A certain head of a subdivision of the government came 
to me, and asked that one of our rules be suspended for a day or two. 
He evidently thought we had power to suspend it in certain cases for 
a day or two, before we made it go into effect, because — and then 
he produced a little strip of paper — because he had been handed by 
a certain Congressman a list of five names to appoint, and he put it 
in his vest pocket and forgot it, and the Congressman would be 
greatly disappointed if it wasn’t done. And that request was made 
perfectly seriously, and yet they complain that we give them their 
subordinates, and they are not allowed to choose them. They are 
given liberty of choice with us; and they are not given liberty of 
choice under the old system. Another objection that is made very 
frequently and persistently is to the character of our questions. In 
the first place, they say we ask irrelevant questions, questions irrele- 
vant to a man’s duties, and that we ought not to ask them. We agree 
with the last proposition entirely. 1 think it an utter wrong to ask a 
man irrelevant questions to the duties that he has got to perform; 
and I know no questions more utterly irrelevant to a man’s duties as 
a letter-carrier or a clerk than questions as to how he voted at the 
last election, or what his —— backing is. [Laughter and loud 
applause.] Then, again, they say that our questions are impracti- 
cable. They quote imaginary examination papers, imaginary ques- 
tions that we have asked, and rail against them. Now, gentlemen, 
there are a large number of newspapers, a large number of politicians 
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in the country, who are on the watch all the time to see the weak 


joints in our harness. They would snap up at once any questions 
that we asked or any series of questions that we asked that were im- 
practicable. Six months ago, the National Civil Service Commission 
published a complete set of examination papers, a complete set of all 
the questions we ask in examinations. They have been before the 
public six months. Not one of our opponents has pointed out, or 
can point out, a question in those papers that have been before them 
six months that is irrelevant or impracticable; and they continue to 
invent questions, and then with much satisfaction to demolish the 
man of.straw they have themselves built up. 

Another point. Our system allows any head of an office to dis- 
miss any man who fails to do his duty. All he has got to do is to find 
out that the man is inefficient, is in any way unfitted for his position, 
and dismiss him. Under the old system, he had to take into account 
two things,— the man’s inefficiency and the strength of his political 
backing. LApeeere.) Only the other day one of the assistant super- 
intendents of the railway mail service was in our office, and I asked 
him how the new law was working. He said it was doing well. He 
said: “I don’t know that we get a so much better class of men on the 
average; but all your men realize that their tenure depends upon how 
they behave, and the old men feel they have a double responsibility, 
a responsibility to us and a responsibility to the local politician at 
whose behest they were appointed. They feel they have two classes 
of work to do,— work for the government and for the men of whom 
they got their place.” And he went on to say that, in consequence, 
after six months our men showed a decided superiority to the old 
men. In speaking of the accusations brought against us as to the im- 
practicable character of our examinations, people often say, “I be- 
lieve in the system; but when you ask a man how many rings Saturn 
has, or how far it is from the earth to the moon, it seems very im- 
practicable.” And I have taken revenge in a very simple form of 
argument. It is sometimes necessary to answer a fool according to 
his folly. And I now simply offer to bet with the man. Last yeara 
politician said, “ Yes: think of asking a letter-carrier how far it is 
from the earth to Mars.” I said: “Now, Iam not going to deny 
that; but I will tell you what I will do. I will bet you $100 to $10 
that you cannot show me any examination where that has been asked 
of any letter-carrier or any man seeking a similar position.” First, 
he said he didn’t want to bet; then he said a friend had told him; 
and then he had to admit that perhaps the friend had not said it was 
a letter-carrier that had been asked; and, going a little further, the 
examination proved to have been that of an assistant astronomer. 
[Laughter and loud applause. ] ' 

Finally, gentlemen, we have got that best test of all tests to appeal 
to, that of experience. It has been our invariable experience that, 
wherever a public officer has gone into office under this law, or if he 
has gone into office not believing in it, but is a conscientious and law- 
abiding citizen, determined to execute it and give it a fair trial, I say, 
in all such cases, it has been our experience not only that the law 
worked well, but that the office was a model one. I wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that the very offices where the law has been 
most rigidly observed are those where the best public service has 
been obtained, and that the offices where the service has been noto- 
riously inefficient have been those where the heads have spent their 
time in trying to evade and get around the Jaw. Contrast the admin- 
istration of Postmaster Vesey of Baltimore, Aquilla Jones of Indian 
apolis, with the administration of Postmaster Pearson of New York, 
Hendrix of Brooklyn, and Ross of Washington. In the first two 
cases, spoils politics prevailed, and the service was bad all through. 
In the next three, where the Civil Service Commission had only to 
look on and approve, the offices were model offices and were noted 
for their efficiency. Take two other cases. Last June we went up to 
investigate Postmaster Paul of Milwaukee. We found that he had 
been flagrantly disregarding the Civil Service Law; and we recom- 
mended his removal. Almost at the same time, the post-office inspec- 
tor sent up there, simply sent to look into the postal duties of the 
office, found them so badly performed that he likewise recommended 
Mr. Paul’s removal. Contrast that with the excellent administration 
of that stanch civil service reformer and most capable public official, 
General Corse, of Boston. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen, in closing, but one word. It is necessary to take 
account of certain purely demagogic arguments; and, first, a demagogic 
argument of a purely comic kind. A certain number of opponents of 
the system find an immense amount of satisfaction in denouncing the 
system as a Chinese system. They reason apparently after this 
manner. The Chinese have competitive examinations. This pro- 
vides for competitive examinations. Therefore, we will abandon this 
system: it is un-American. The Chinese used gunpowder before we 
did. I don’t know that we intend to go back to bows and arrows on 
that account. In the next place, a certain number of honest but 
prejudiced men are appealed to because they say this system is Eng- 
lish. Those gentlemen are apparently unaware of the fact that Eng- 
land has been changing with great rapidity from an oligarchy to a 
democracy. As long as it remained an oligarchy, the spoils system 
flourished ; but, since it has changed to a democracy, the merit system 
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has taken its place. [Applause.] I feel that we have a right to 
appeal in behalf of the merit system, because it is essentially demo- 
cratic and essentially American. It is distinctly anti-oligarchic. We 
say that to no class of professional politicians shall the offices be 
given. On the contrary, all American citizens who are capable of 
showing that they are best fitted to hold public office shall be 
allowed to do so. It is the American system. It is a democratic 
system. It is a system of honesty, decency, and fair play. [Great 
applause. ] 

Mr. SPRAGUE.— I shall not take time at this late hour to introduce 
a gentleman who has rendered distinguished service to the State and 
nation, and who, by his life at home and abroad, has been known 
throughout the entire country. We welcome him home, we welcome 
him here, and we cannot allow him to go without hearing from him; 
and we shall be glad to wait as long as he will talk to us. I intro- 
duce James Russell Lowell. 

Mr. Lowell was greeted with tremendous applause and cheering. 
After quiet had been restored, Mr. Lowell spoke as follows :— 


SPEECH OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


I did not come here to-night to make a speech. Indeed, I came 
here with the express understanding that I should not make a speech. 
Even if I had intended to make one, the pale-faced monitor whom I 
see opposite me would warn me to desist. I am here to express by 
my presence the deep interest I have felt in the objects of this asso- 
ciation and to listen to reports of its progress from those who had 
been more active in furthering it than I had been able to be. I 
think these reports are highly encouraging. I do not wonder that 
the head of our civil service department should have found them so, 


and should have felt encouraged to think that by and by we may be 
able to say,— 


“No pent up Utica confines our powers,— 
The whole boundless continent is ours.” 


I have been encouraged, also, by the feeling inspired by the 
speech of Mr. Roosevelt that he was hopeful; and at the same time 
for us, that we had at the head of the Civil Service Commission one 
so energetic, so full of zeal, and, still more, so full of fight. [Ap- 
plause.] Two speakers have alluded to some of you as being 
apostles and also as administrators. But there was another incident 
in the life of the apostles to which neither alluded. I speak, think- 
ing of the eminent clergyman whom I see on my right. I believe 
with but a single exception the apostles were martyrs. Of course, 
one can always find ground for pessimistic views, largely, I think, in 
the organs of digestion. But, fortunately, there is also ground for 
holding optimistic views. The world moves slowly, painfully slowly 
it seems to us, in the direction we are trying to make it go; but, as 
Galileo said, “for all that, it moves.” __- 

At my time of life, a man is apt to fancy that the world is not 
making the progress it didin his youth. But, when I commence to 
examine myself, I am forced to admit that the world, after all, is a 
better world. It has bettered, I think, in the larger distribution of 
those civilizing elements which compose it. It is clearly better in 
the increased and increasing demands upon the world from those 
who once were small, and in their increased and increasing power to 
enforce those demands. 

I have seen a great many forward movements in my day. They 
seem to me, I confess, to move slowly; but many of them have 
attained the end at which they aimed, and they have always been 
pooh-poohed by the more respectable and perhaps wiser part of the 
community. We must expect to be pooh-poohed for a while yet. 
But they were led invariably by enthusiasts like ourselves. Now, 
I have long been an advocate of civil service reform. I confess I 
learned to take an interest in it from a very old friend of mine, Mr. 
Hosea Biglow. [Laughter.] Sometimes he took views of passing 
events of which | could not wholly approve. 

My own experience since has taught me that that system of 
appointment to which Mr. Russell has alluded has been injurious, 
not only to our good report, but to our business interests. I mean 
appointments made upon the theory, which certainly formerly existed, 
that a man good for nothing else was just the man for one of the 
smaller consular appointments. I have suffered a great deal myself 
from that, and I fear you will suffer a great deal more. The decay 
of Spain, as I cannot help thinking, with every element of greatness 
in it, is due, no doubt, to a great many other causes, but was due 
chiefly to a civil service policy like our own, but has gone further in 
the inevitable road in which ours is going. I think we shall have to 
wait a good while yet. We shall be obliged to wait for vested inter- 
ests and few abuses among those who are active in giving the best 
places to monopolies, and he scrupulous in their choice of those 
who should defend them. 

We cannot expect much help, it seems to me, from either of the 
"a political parties; but we can and do expect help from the intel- 
igent and thoughtful in both these parties. It seems to me that 
there are signs from all over the country that we are not to expect 








that help in vain. These thoughtful and intelligent persons shall be 
known, and that they will guide the action of the future I feel per- 
fectly sure, though not perhaps as I might if it were younger. I have 
noticed that, if there is one operation more than another in which 
men are slow, it is in getting wise. I believe that, whether near or 
far, reform will come in the future. If I did not believe that, I should 
despair of the republic. [Applause.] : 

Mr. SPRAGUE.— Mr. Hosea Biglow remarked on an occasion,— 


“ When all these sums is done, with nothing missed, 
And not afore, this school’ll be dismissed ”’ ; 
and so I want you to wait two or three minutes more. We have had 
a great many letters in response to the invitations; but there is one 
which I wish to read. We have had word, regretting their inability 
to be present, from Senator Hoar, ex-Governor Robinson, Hon. 
Thomas F. Bayard, ex-Governor Rice, ex-Governor Long, George O. 
Shattuck, Francis Parkman, and many others. But there is one that 
I am going to read now, from Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge : — 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Nov. 19, 1889. 


My dear Sir,—1 regret extremely that my engagements here are such as 
to prevent my accepting your invitation to dinner on the 22d. My interest 
in the question of removing the civil service from politics so far as possi- 
ble is well known; and I think that all who feel such an interest in this most 
important matter should unite in urging the extension of the law to addi- 
tional branches of the service and sufficient appropriations to carry on 
properly, and with due regard to the applicants, the work of the Commis- 
sion. here is but one way, so far as I can see, to make this cause success- 
ful; and that is by putting all non-political offices under the law. So long 
as offices are not under the law, they will be administered as the subjects of 
patronage, as they have b-en from the foundation of the government. The 
objects at which we are to aim are fortunately simple; and, to achieve a 
complete success, it is only necessary to convince public opinion, which, in 
my judgment, is steadily growing more favorable, that the reform methods 
are practicable and fair, and that those who believe in their extension are 
honest and sincere in their support. 

Very truly yours, 


H. C. Loner. 
The Hon. H. H. SPRAGUE. 


Mr. SPRAGUE.— The president of the Cambridge Association is 
here; and we cannot depart without receiving from him his benedic- 
tion,— Charles Eliot Norton. 


PROFESSOR NORTON’S REMARKS. 


Professor Norton was. heartily greeted, and said: The meeting 
this evening, gentlemen, does not seem to be like one of a declining 
cause. [Applause.] On the contrary, we may gather encouragement 
not only from what has been accomplished in Massachusetts, and 
from what we have heard to-night, but from the hindrances which 


have been pointed out to us by that fighting champion of our cause ; 


and we should all be glad that he is a member of the national com- 
mittee at the national capital. [Applause.] Let me say a single 
word which gives me the assurance that, however long may be delayed 
the final triumph, we may be certain that it is coming; that our cause 
appeals first to the intelligence of the American people, and next, 
and still more important, to the moral sense of that people. [Ap- 
plause.] And no moral cause has ever been presented to the Ameri- 
can people heretofore — presented distinctly, presented with intelli- 
gence — but has won victory in the long run. 





EDITORIAL COMMENTS. 
Boston Journal (Rep.). 


Mr. Ronsevelt’s speech was wholesome in its vigor and aggressive- 
ness. He assails the old spoils system without mercy, and puts its 
friends on the defensive. It is a new and agreeable sensation for the 
country to feel that at last the Civil Service Commission has become 
a really effective and important department of the government. The 
leaders of the Republican party in Congress should see to it this 
winter that the Commission is thoroughly sustained, and given the 
funds and facilities necessary to enlarge the scope of its operations. 
The clamor of the small fry politicians and the complaints of chronic 
office-seekers should deceive no one. Liberal treatment of the Civil 
Service Commission by the Republican Congress is a Republican 
duty which cannot be safely disregarded. 
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Boston Evening Transcript (Rep.). 


Such occasions as this banquet clinch the participation of the 
Republican party in the work of civil service reform. The party 
was very largely represented, by public officials, by party committee- 
men, and by gentlemen well known for their political zeal, at this 
dinner of the Civil Service Reform Associations of Boston and 
Cambridge. The sentiments they expressed were for the most 
part of unqualified adhesion to the principle of reform. They recog- 
nize the fact that we are not only bound to stick to what has been 
accomplished in the work of taking offices out of politics, but that a 
great deal more remains to be done. We hear now and then an ex- 
pression of contempt for civil service reform from some active politi- 
cian, but such expressions are growing more and more rare. 


Boston Sunday Herald (Ind.). 


One of the most interesting points of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt as 
an orator is his ingenuous sincerity. It becomes him particularly as 
a young man, and he should pray never to live to outgrow it. 

The civil service reform dinner was a predestined success. It 
could not have been otherwise with the amount of talent for speak- 
ing gathered about its boards. There was really an embarrassment 
of riches in this respect, enough good speakers being left out to have 
given distinction to another dinner of the same character. The 
pleasantest feature about it was the union of men of different politi- 
cal views, all in commendation of a system whose aim is to purify 
politics, and which has already wrought some highly gratifying re- 
sults in this respect. 

The fact that only about a hundred college students have appeared 
among the thousands of applicants for appointment under the civil 
service laws of Massachusetts rather knocks still another prop from 
under the spoilsmen’s favorite argument. 

There are many appointments, but more disappointments. That is 
the way Governor-elect Brackett puts it; and he will soon have a 
chance to prove the wisdom of his apothegm. 


Boston Post. 


Perhaps the highest compliment which could be paid to the 
speeches delivered last evening at the dinner in this city of the Civil 
Service Reform Associations of Boston and of Cambridge would be 
to say that they were instructive. They were this and mp om 
more. The prevailing note was one of satisfaction with the past an 
confidence in the future. An important feature of the evening was 
the presentation by the Civil Service Commissioners themselves, both 


State and national, of the aspects of their work. Mr. Charles The- | object so strongly to Major Luke, who was appointed postmaster 


odore Russell, Jr., and Mr. Arthur Lord, representing our own State 
board, each gave a somewhat detailed account of the working of the 
law. Mr. Lord showed by quoting from actual examination papers 
how practical are the questions put to applicants, and how reasonable 
they are as preliminaries to clerical and other service in the State and 
in the various cities. The specimen examination paper for admission 
to the district police was of especial interest, since it showed that the 
conditions required were emphatically such as would secure practical 
and competent men. Another point which was brought out was the 
ease and smoothness with which the law has been found to work. 
The exposition of facts like these robs of all its force the jibe of the 
spoilsman that a reformed civil service is the dream of “ theorists.” 


Boston Traveller (Rep.). 


The dinner of the Boston and Cambridge Civil Service Reform 
Associations, held at Young’s last evening, was rendered unusually 
interesting by the presence of Governor-elect Brackett, his recent 


competitor for the governorship, ex-Mayor Russell of Cambridge, Civil | 


Service Commissioner Roosevelt, James Russell Lowell, Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, and others perhaps no less distinguished. All 
these gentlemen are well known as friends of the movement to take 


a large portion of the civil service out of the domain of partisan poli- | 
tics, and they are for the most part believers in practical common- | 


sense methods. Commissioner Roosevelt especially made a most 
favorable impression; and his defence of the principle underlying the 
present law and his expression of hostility to the old so-called spoils 
system, combined with the practical suggestions, confirmed the im- 
pression which was made by his appointment, that he is the right 
man in the right place. 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 


SOME REPUBLICAN PAPERS RECENTLY SUPPORTING THE CIVIL 
SERVICE LAW.* 


The New York 7yibune, Boston Journal, Boston Transcript, In- 
dianapolis Journal, Omaha Republican, New York Press, Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, Philadelphia Press, Chicago Tribune, St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, Brooklyn Times, Courier 
(Lowell, Mass.), Buffalo Express, Boston Traveller, Nashua (N.H.) 
Telegraph, Pittsburg Dispatch, St. Louis Globe Democrat, Philadel- 
phia American, Steuben (Ind.) Republican, Richmond (Ind.) Repud- 
lican. 

N.B.— We should be glad to receive clippings from newspapers, 
showing their attitude on this reform. 


“ESSAYS ON GOVERNMENT,” BY A. LAWRENCE LOWELL. 


In the essays by Lowell, the prime cause of most of the evils in 
our system is revealed in the following extract, “The American has 
altogether too much tendency to believe that liberty and good govern- 
ment can be bought with a written constitution.” And, further, “ In 
consequence of the division of political power into so many small 
fragments, the ordinary citizen does not take interest enough in any 
one of them, and leaves the control of public affairs too exclusivel 
in the hands of the professional politicians.” The American politi- 
cian is very felicitously defined as “a member of an army of office- 
seekers, whose warfare is not directed against private rights or the 
interests of particular classes, or even against what might be consid- 
ered crying abuses, but is waged chiefly with a rival army of office- 
seekers; and the spoils of victory, in the form of public offices, are 
not distributed among the mass of voters or common soldiers of the 


Party, but are allotted strictly to the officers who have organized and 


disciplined these voters,—to persons more vulgarly called the 
workers or wire-pullers of the party.” How wonderfully lifelike is 
this description! Mr. Lowell also treats of the appointing power of 
the President with clearness and at some length. Concerning a fact 
that has been made very plain to close observers of events,— the 
decided control over legislation exercised 7 the President fully 
accounting for it,— the author says, “It has long been evident that 
Congress can do very little toward the reform of the civil service 
without a zealous co-operation on the part of the President.” 

These essays by Mr. Lowell are very thoughtful and well written, 
and worthy the attention of all in sympathy with civil service reform. 


CONGRESSMAN W. E. SIMMONDS OF CONNECTICUT (REP.). 


Undoubtedly there is a decided opposition to the law among the 
workers of both parties; but, speaking entirely from a partisan point 
of view, I think patronage is a positive evil. I have no slurs to cast 
upon a man who seeks office. I think any man may have an honor- 
able ambition to hold an office, and that he has a perfect right to 
seek it; but the possession of patronage is a positive injury to a 
party, and I think the Civil Service Law should be maintained and 
extended as far and as rapidly as it can be of benefit to the public 
service. 

REPUBLICANS FOR THE OFFICES ONLY. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 13, 1889.— Jeffersonville Republicans 


there to-day, that they gathered in the streets to-night, made a bon- 
fire, and burned every picture of Harrison that they could get hold of. 
Campaign transparencies bearing his picture were all destroyed. 


| Dorsey, a party hustler, was the man wanted.— Boston Herald. 


DECLINES A POST-OFFICE UNDER LORD MAHONE. 


The administration is likely to get as little honor as profit from 
the political campaign in Virginia. Mr. S. B. Ginn of Henrico 
County has written a letter « :clining an appointment as postmaster 
because of the condition imposed, that he should contribute ten per 
cent. of his salary to the Republican campaign fund, and allow 
Mahone to appoint his deputy.—Providence Journal. 


PEACE OR WAR? 


Senator Cullom, acting as mediator, has brought Farwell and 
Harrison together again. Farwell has disavowed all his hostile 
intentions; and Harrison has said that he wants to talk with Farwell 
about the Chicago offices. The President sought the reconciliation 
with the Illinois Senator. He practically invited Cullom to come on 
and discuss their differences. Then, by promising them considera- 
tion, he got Cullom to bring Farwell on. Last evening Farwell 
called at the White House and saw Private Secretary Halford, the 
President having departed. Farwell denied all his published inten- 
tions, and expressed great friendliness for the President. There- 
upon, an engagement was made for Saturday, when Harrison is to 
meet Farwell, and all is to be forgiven. But, should Harrison after 
all continue to disregard their wishes, Farwell and Cullom will return 
to the state of war.—Boston Herald, November 15. 

* This list contains papers that have recently had editorials in favor of the reform, some of 
them supporting it with less constancy than others. 

(For more news under Bird's-eye View, see third page of cover.) 








